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FOREWORD 





For almost 2 years the Subcommittee on Monopoly of the Senate 
Committee on Small Business has been studying the patent policies 
of the departments and agencies of the Federal Government and the 
effect of these policies on our Nation’s scientific and economic progress 
and on the competitive, free enterprise system. Our study culminated 
in 3 full days of hearings on December 8, 9, and 10, 1959. 

Our efforts have revealed that the present pate nt policies of many 
of our Government departments and agencies, especially the Depart- 
~— of Defense, have the following effects: 

The policy of giving away to private firms the patent rights to 
Goverment financed inventions and discoveries tends to erect walls 
between scientists and to prevent a free interchange of information. 

This tends to retard our scientific advance and undermines the very 
security of our country. ‘The reason rests on the fundamental fact 
that the diffusion of scientific knowledge throughout our society is a 
prerequisite for scientific and economic progress and a rise in general 
productivity. 

With the present distribution of research facilities in industries, 
Ay granting of exclusive commercial rights to private firms doing 
Government-financed research is giving a major advantage to the 
larger firms, thus accelerating the pace of economic cone entration. 

One of the chief arguments advanced for the policy of giving away 
patent monopolies on publicly financed inventions and discoveries is 
that if exclusive commercial rights are not given to the contractor, 
firms would be reluctant to take contracts, scientists would have no 
incentives to invent and the cost of the contracts to the Government 
would increase. 

To seek further testimony on the validity of these arguments, Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover was invited to describe his contract experiences 
with the Defense and Navy Departments, both of which allow the 
contractors to retain patent rights, and with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which is required by law to take title to all inventions result- 
ing from Government-financed research. 

It would not be an overstatement to say that Admiral Rickover, 
because of his unique and wide experience, has quietly and effectively 
laid these arguments to rest. 

RusseE.ut B. Lona, 
Chairman, Monopoly Subcommittee, 
Select Committee on Small Business, U.S. Senate. 
JUNE 6, 1960. 
mI 
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PATENT POLICIES OF GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES, 1960 


Subject: Conference of Senator Russell B. Long, chairman, Subeom- 
mittee on Monopoly, Senate Small Business Committee, with 
Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. Navy 

Place: Office of Senator Long. 

Time: Friday, April 8, 1960, 9 a.m. 

Present: Senator Russell B. Long; Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover; Ben- 
jamin Gordon, economist, Senate Small Business Committee; 

obert Hunter, administrative assistant to Senator Long; 
Richard Daschbach, research assistant to Senator Long. 


Senator Lone. Admiral Rickover, I want to know your views in 
general on the issue of whether you believe that when the Government 
buys research and development, the Government should take the 
patent rights or should permit the rights for commercial usage to go 
to the contractor. 

Admiral Rickover. First, Senator Long, may I thank you for 
giving me the opportunity to discuss this matter with you. I appre- 
ciate testifying in your office where there are beautiful southern girls 
and the coffee is flavored with chicory. It is very unusual. 

Second, I have no prepared statement. 

Third, I am not a patent lawyer or any other kind of lawyer. I can 
only give you my views as they have developed over a period of about 
20 years in the conduct of research and development for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The patent situation today is quite “different from what it was in 
1789 when our Constitution was adopted. At that time, a patent was 
a matter that primarily concerned the individual; individuals were 
developing single items in a preindustrial age. Today, the develop- 
ment of patents generally involves large corporations and organiza- 
tions. The U.S. Government alone is currently spending, in fiscal 
year 1960, nearly $8 billion for research and development. To grasp 
the significance of this sum bear in mind that the total expenditures 
of the U.S. Government for the 11- -year period, 1789 to 1800, was 
less than $6 million. And in modern times the level of U.S. Govern- 
ment expenditures did not reach $8 billion until 1936. 

Over the years I have frequently wondered whether in this modern 
industrial age patents are as important for industrial organizations 
as would appear from the statements made by patent lawyers. It 
may be that the patent lawyers are overemphasizing the present-day 
value of patents. It is quite possible our industry would not be hurt 
very much if we restricted the items that are patentable. I believe 
the important factor for an industrial organization is the know-how 
developed by it—the trade secrets and the techniques; these are not 
patentable qualities. They are something that are inherent in a 
company, in its methods, in its management; the kind of machine 
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tools it has, how it uses these tools, and so on. Where the facilities 
are owned by the company itself, and where the know-how is its own, 
the Government shouldn’t publish that information. When these 
conditions obtain, it is possible we have gone too far in making the 
information public. 

Up to the advent of the Atomic Energy Commission in 1946 and 
the Space Agency in 1958 most research and development consisted 
essentially of adaptations to existing technology. That is, an indus- 
trial organization would be called upon by the Government to take 
an item it had already developed over a period of many years and 
change it to a new or improved item for military application. On 
that basis there was considerable justification for the entrepreneur to 
maintain his background patent rights; he was merely adding a small 
novelty to an already existing item. But with the coming of atomic 
and space science, we have an entirely different situation; we are now 
dealing with equipment that has never before been used. In fact, 
most of it was never even conceived of. Consequently, nearly all the 
money for developing the complete item comes from the Government. 
I believe in the atomic energy field about 92 percent of the money 
being spent on research and development is supplied by the Govern- 
ment. It is for this reason I consider the existing patent provisions 
in the Atomic Energy Act and in the Space Agency Act fair and valid. 

Where the Government bears all or nearly all of the cost, where the 
facilities belong to the Government, and where the Government bears 
all the risk, the people should own the patents. The American people 
are spending their money for the research and development; therefore, 
the patents should belong to them. 

Senator Lone. Would that 92 percent be a conservative figure? 

Admiral Rickover. It probably is. We are dealing with projects 
and with items that are novel, that have never before been developed. 
Furthermore, in nearly all cases the patents are being developed in 
facilities wholly or almost wholly owned by the Government; this is 
another compelling reason for rights to these patents to inhere in the 
U.S. Government. 

Senator Lone. Admiral, I would like to read to you an excerpt from 
a speech delivered by a patent attorney: 

* * * may I remind you in the words of our Founding 
Fathers in the Declaration of Independence that I consider 
these truths to be self evident: the American patent system 
is as old as our country, it is the best in the world, it is a 
fundamental part of our free competitive economy, it has 
contributed to the highest standard of living in the world, 
it has helped make America the strongest nation on earth, 
it will be as vital to our way of life in the age of space as it 
has been during our first 185 years as a nation, and any 
proposal which departs from the basic fundamentals of our 
patent system, no matter how gilded, must be stamped out 
as a thistle in a wheatfield. 


What do you think of this statement? 

Admiral Ricxover. It’s a good, ringing Fourth of July speech, 
Senator Long. It reminds me of an incident that occurred in one of 
the German States about 150 years ago. As part of a thoroughgoing 
reform of the judicial system, it was proposed to abolish torture as a 
means of obtaining confessions from persons accused of crime. A 
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venerable jurist bitterly opposed this on the grounds that, since tor- 
ture had been used for more than a thousand years, it must be good. 
Apparently, this man believed that anything that has existed for a 
long time must be good. 

However, we are not discussing the patent law per se. No one is 
arguing that we do away with our patent law. We are merely dis- 
cussing application of that law when the Government spends most of 
the money for doing the work. This is the real issue. 

Senator Lone. Do you believe that the billions of dollars the Gov- 
ernment is paying for research and development of new items are 
adequate incentive on the part of Government contractors to develop 
those items to the best of their ability? 

Admiral Rickxover. Yes, sir, I believe a most important factor 
motivating a company to seek out and undertake research and 
development for the Government is the realization that, instead of 
spending its own money, it now obtains these funds from the Gov- 
ernment. One frequently hears it said the Government doesn’t pay 
enough profit to companies performing research and development; 
that whereas the Government allows, say, only 5 percent profit on 
research and development contracts, the companies can make 10 
percent or more on ordinary commercial or Government business. 
But that is not a valid argument. A company may spend, say, 1 to 2 
percent of its gross income on its own research and deve ‘lopment 
work; but when they do Government research and development they 
thereby get large additional sums of money to do such work. In 
this way they enhance their competitive position without having to 
use their own money. You will find many large corporations where 
the level of Government research and development they do is con- 
siderably more than they spend on their own research and develop- 
ment. In essence Government-financed research and development 
subsidizes and augments their own research and development effort, 
and so enhances their competitive position. These companies 
realize that in order to stay in business, to be healthy, to prosper, 
they must do research and development work. 

The very fact they constantly keep on urging the Government to 
give them more research and development contracts despite the 
supposedly low profit rate is ample proof of the great value they 
attach to obtaining such contracts. Our large corporations are more 
aware of the desirability of doing Government research and develop- 
ment than the small companies. 

We have had no difficulty in the Atomic Energy Commission getting 
contractors, large and small, to do research and de velopment. work. 
In fact, many of them are « ‘onstantly urging us to give them such work. 
Further, a number of companies have built their own facilities, with 
their own money. Many businesses want Government research and 
development work in order to develop a strong position. They now 
wish to extend this to the atomic energy and the space fields. 

Senator Lona. Contracts themselves are profitable, but those con- 
tracts, even if they do not have private patent rights, also lead to 
additional products if these companies are forward-looking, com- 
petitive companies developing products of their own outside these 
Government activities. Would you agree with this statement? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. They develop many ideas and skills 
from this Government-financed work; also, their people are being 
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trained and schooled at Government expense. These are very valu- 
able assets, and the reason so many large corporations vie to obtain 
these research and development contracts. Now, I can only con- 
sider this problem in the light of my own experience. I have never 
had a single case where the patent provision of the Atomic Energy 
Act influenced a company not to undertake Government R. & D. 
work. In fact, many of the very same companies who operate under 
the Department of Defense patent provisions, which are far more 
liberal to them than the AEC rules, not only accept research and 
development work under the Atomic Energy Commission patent 
rules, but even urge us to give them more such work. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any indication that the companies 
charge you more to do research and development if they are not 
permitted to keep proprietary or commercial patent rights? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir; I know of no such cases. They are 
nearly all cost-plus type contracts and the fees are about the same 
throughout the Government. Nor do I agree with the statement 
frequently made that unless there is such a patent provision, their 
employees will not work assiduously. I have never seen anything 
of the sort. A man who has an idea in his mind, if he is worth his 
salt, will want to get it out. He will fight all obstacles to get it 
out; it really makes no difference to the scientist or engineer one way 
or another because the company gets to own the patent rights anyway. 

Now, the companies apparently take a different stand toward the 
Government than they do to their own employees. Their own em- 
ployees must sign an agreement providing that the company takes 
title to the patents they develop. Apparently, the companies desire 
better treatment from the U.S. Government than they accord their 
own employees. 

Senator Lone. I was talking to a young man who worked for an 
oil company about its research program. He told me that when he 
went to work for the company, he was required to sign a contract 
that said that anything he developed would be turned over to the 
company. Now, he said that he didn’t have to sign that contract, 
but he felt that if he was going to take the job, the company had 
every right to ask him to sign it. And yet his attitude was that if 
the company, in turn, was going to work for the U.S. Government on 
a project to be wholly paid for by the Government, it was no more 
immoral for the company to be asked to let the Government keep 
the patent rights than it was for him to be asked to let the company 
keep the patent rights if he went to work for that oil company. 

Admiral Rickxover. That is tantamount to what I said. I agree 
with you that companies in the employ of the Government should 
receive the same treatment from the Government as they give to 
their own employees. In Great Britain, as you know, there is a 
different system. There, the patent rights for work financed by the 
Government belong entirely to the Government; the Government 
licenses industry and even shares in the royalties industry receives 
from non-Government applications. In Russia, the Government, 
of course, owns all patents. So here we have three different patent 
systems working side by side. I know of no evidence indicating that 
the British or the Russians are being held back because they have not 
copied our patent system. One of the reasons the Russians have been 
able to make rapid progress is because they disseminate technical 
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information faster than we. They probably lead the world in the 
thorough and rapid dissemination of scientific and engineering infor- 
mation. I believe this is pretty good evidence there is little to the 
argument that unless we give industry full rights to patents where 
the Government has paid for the work, our economic system would 
be hurt. I doubt that very much. Perhaps there are too many patent 
lawyers in the United States. 

Senator Lona. Here is another problem that concerns me, Admiral 
Rickover. It seems to me that if I had a company working on some- 
thing that could conceivably be of immense value—for example, 
suppose I was trying to develop a new fuel that might be the fuel of 
the future; perhaps the fuel that could put a satellite into outer space 
or do things present fuels will not do. If I were able to achieve it 
first and to obtain a patent on it, that patent would be of enormous 
value in future years. Now, on the other hand, if my competitors 
were working on something similar to that, it seems to me that there 
would be an incentive on my part, looking after my pocketbook and 
stockholders, to tell my engineers: ‘Fellows, don’t tell anyone about 
this thing. Hold onto it until we are able to get a patent on it.” 
Does it occur to you that that logic might from time to time operate 
on work under Government R. & D. contracts? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, it could, except in the case of AEC and 
NASA work. In these fields the law places ownership of patents 
initially in the U.S. Government. This gives the Government the 
opportunity to make them available to everyone. In my opinion, 
this is a good system because it makes new information available 
quickly. Otherwise, there is the possibility of withholding informa- 
tion. Allof our industry benefits greatly from free use of Government 
patents. As you have stated, it is essential in the race with the 
Russians that we do not handicap ourselves by delaying the emergence 
of new developments. The Russians have no such handicap. 

The object of the patent system was to further human welfare and 
happiness. Take the medical profession, for example. As far as I 
know the medical profession rarely patents anything. New proced- 
ures, techniques, and instruments developed by doctors and medical 
researchers are free to be used by anyone. ‘This isa noble attitude by 
a noble profession, and I have never heard it said that our doctors are 
loath to increase human health and happiness because they would not 
receive exclusive right to their inventions. And to illustrate the 
human misery that can result from undue secrecy there is the famous 
case of the first practical obstetric forceps. It was invented about 
1600 by Peter Chamberlen, an English obstetrician. It was kept by 
the Chamberlens as a family secret for nearly a century. They 
wouldn’t let anyone else know about it. So here we have a case 
where countless mothers were subjected to needless pain—pain that 
could have been avoided had that knowledge been made public. But 
the Chamberlen family kept it to themselves in order to retain a 
monopoly; they enriched themselves at the expense of human misery. 
This illustrates in a homely sort of way, a way a man can’t understand 
but a woman surely can, the importance of not withholding informa- 
tion. Today I believe it would be considered unethical for a man in 
the medical profession to try to patent something of that sort. 

Senator Lone. As a matter of fact, isn’t it true that when most 
doctors develop a new procedure for operations, they are anxious to 
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go to a medical society meeting and explain their new procedure so 
that other doctors might find it advantageous for humanity? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. As I said, the medical profession is 
the most noble and ethical profession. Nearly every doctor is dedi- 

cated to improving the health and happiness of all humanity. I 
believe we could well adopt that same principle in many other fields. 
We would do well to have our scientists, our engineers, our industrial 
leaders, our Government servants, and our educationists emulate our 
doctors. 

Furthermore, you must bear in mind we are not talking about the 
ability of industry to obtain patents when they use their own money. 
Even in the atomic energy field or in the space field, if you spend your 
own money you take title to the patent, except for weapons. Last 
year more than half the patent applications in the atomic energy field 
were filed by private industry. We should urge industry to ‘spend 
more of their own money for research and development—in which 
case the patents will belong to them and they will build up a position 
of their own. 

It may interest you to know that 90 percent of patents for peaceful 
applications in the atomic energy field are developed by 10 to 11 of 
the AEC contractors. There have been only three cases where con- 
tractors have objected to the AEC patent provisions. These objec- 
tions were based on the fact that the language of the contract was too 
all-inclusive; that the language took in more than was required for 
the actual performance of the contract. These three cases were not 
important ones. The AEC, I understand, intends to recommend 
changing the language. 

No one has suggested in any instance I know of that industry can’t 
have patents. We must sharpen the problem and point out that the 
real issue is whether patents, the development of which is paid for by 
the Government, belong to the people or belong to industry. That 
is the real issue. We are not discussing the patent system per se. 

Furthermore, there is here involved a matter of broad national 
policy. At present, instead of Congress examining the patent situa- 
tion, we are permitting each agency to decide for itself. I do not 
believe Congress should abdicate its constitutional rights and duties 
and permit any individual agency in the executive branch to set up its 
own rules which by per petuation over a period of many years finally 
assume the force of fie and then are used as precedents. The tend- 
ency of Government agencies is to let things continue as they are. It 
is easier for them this way; they don’t have to think or to hurt any- 
one’s feelings. It is also easier to have a simple rule such as the 
Department of Defense has, rather than to judge items on a case basis. 
I believe the application of our patent law should be considered as a 
general policy matter for the entire Federal Government; and that 
Congress should not permit each agency to set up its ownrules. That, 
in effect, is like having several different Federal laws to cover the same 
subject. 

I believe it is in accordance with the intent of the patent law that 
the Government should own patents resulting from work it has fi- 
nanced. In other words, the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration patent rules are in 
consonance with the law, and not otherwise, as some would suggest. 
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Senator Lone. Now, isn’t it also true that a great amount of basic 
research and development is not patentable at all until it has been 
developed into a practical application? 

Admiral Rickxover. Yes, sir. And that is why we have so many 
companies come to the Government, urging they be given Govern- 
ment funds to do research and development work; this will give them 
a better competitive posture in industry. 

Almost every area in industry is now subsidized by the Government 
and since they have become accustomed to subsidization, they 
naturally desire patent rights also because this further helps to sub- 
sidize them. 

I believe that patents should generally belong to the Government 
where Government money is used to develop them. In special cases 
where a great deal of prior work has been done by a company, an 
exception could be made. An exception could also be made in the 
case of small business if this is considered necessary by Congress to 
preserve our free enterprise system. But, aside from these exceptions, 
when the Government pays for the work the patent should belong to 
the Government. 

Senator Lone. Now, Admiral Rickover, where you have several 
contractors working on similar problems for the Government, each one 
of whom has more than a hundred scientists and engineers working in 
their employ, isn’t it to the advantage of the Government that every 
time one group or one team of scientists and engineers discovers 
something new that is useful, it should be immediately made available 
to all the others so that they can start working forward? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir; I definitely believe it should. This, 
of course, is the intent of Congress in appropriating Government 
funds—that they be spent efficiently and effectively. Such inter- 
change of information will add to the efficient and effective way of 
spending Government money. Isn’t this exactly what our industrial 
corporations do? Do they not immediately make available to all of 
their divisions what each division invents or learns? 

Senator Lone. Well, would there not be an incentive if a contractor 
could see the possibility of large profits for himself by holding back 
on this information until he ean patent it? If hundreds of millions 
or billions of dollars are involved, wouldn’t there be some incentive to 
hoard and to conceal what he knows, until he is in a position to protect 
hinself with patent rights? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, it might be, and I believe there have been 
cases—these are a matter of record—where organizations have held 
inventions back in order to protect their future competitive position. 

Senator Lona. I believe one of the witnesses of the Defense Depart- 
ment, one in charge of patent matters, who had been with industry as 
a patent lawyer, mentioned that some concerns find it advantageous 
when they have something very good, not to patent it, but to hold on 
to it, feeling that when they patent it, it becomes available and other 
people then start finding out how to achieve the same thing by a 
method which would get around that patent. 

Admiral Ricxover. I believe we should reevaluate our patent 
policies in the light of the present situation—where we are faced with 
an implacable foe who uses ever Vv means to achieve decisive military 
strength as fast as possible. It is important in this critical stage in 
our history to reconsider the patent policies and procedures from the 
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standpoint of whether they are aiding or impeding our national progress. 
Today, there is no essential difference between military and civilian 
technology. So anything that holds up one, also hurts the other. 
As I said previously, the patent problem that faces us today was not 
envisioned by the founders. They lived in a preindustrial society — 
a society where a patent resulted from the efforts of an individual, 
not of a large organization. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any idea or any judgment as to what 
you believe the people at the working level, the actual scientists and 
engineers, who are doing the technical and developing work, think 
about this matter and this issue? 

Admiral Rickover. The men working on a Government project 
surely know it is the Government that is actually paying their salary. 
I have never found a lack of desire to do good work, just because it 
was being done in a Government laboratory instead of a private 
laboratory, or because the work was being paid for by the Government. 
When a company hires a man, they pay him for all his talents, includ- 
ing his ability to invent. 

Mind you, sir, we must stick to the point; we are not now discussing 
our patent system; we are only discussing whether the Government 
should retain rights to patents for which it pays. To the individual 
scientist or engineer who makes the invention or contributes to it, 
there is no financial difference anyway. The company gets the patent 
rights; not he. If he is a good man, if he makes an invention or 
otherwise makes himself of greater value, he will be promoted and his 
pay increased whether the company is paying his salary directly, 
or the Government indirectly. 

Senator Lone. As I understand your position, from your last 
statement, if the Government hired a contractor to develop something 
for the Government, the contractor, scientists, and engineers are 
actually working for the Government, notwithstanding the fact that 
the contractor is interposed between them and their Government. 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. As far as they are concerned, they 
do the same in either case, and get the same treatment. 

Senator Lona. In other words, if I were a scientist working either 
for the AEC or a contractor of the AEC, I would be smart enough to 
know that I am actually working to develop atomic energy for the 
U.S. Government. 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. There is an analogy between this 
situation and the one that obtains in education—one of my favorite 
subjects, as you know. The National Education Association, a 
self-admitted lobbying organization, assumes to speak for the teachers. 
The NEA is constantly saying what they suppose the teachers to be 
thinking. The teachers rarely speak for themselves. However, I 
receive many letters from teachers who say: ‘Please don’t quote 
me; I thoroughly disagree with the NEA, but I am afraid to talk.’ 
In the case of patents, everybody is talking for the scientists and 
engineers except they themselves. The patent lawyers are always 
telling us what the scientists and engineers think. Now, I happen 
to deal directly with many scientists and engineers; I have not heard 
them express the thoughts on patents as espoused by the patent 
lawyers. 

Senator Lone. Would you care to elaborate further on what you do 
detect the attitude of scientists and engineers to be? 
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Admiral Ricxover. The scientists and engineers? Why, I don’t 
believe they have ever given this matter serious thought. It makes 
no difference to them anyway. As citizens, they probably would 
prefer that the patents belong to the Government. 

Senator Lona. Well, as far as they are concerned, they are smart 
enough to realize whether they are working for a contractor or for a 
Government agency directly that they are working for the Govern- 
ment. 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. This is similar to the question I am 
asked about our nuclear submarines—whether we have a morale 
problem with the sailors because they are submerged for such long 
periods. I answer that we don’t; since there are no psychiatrists 
aboard these submarines, the sailors haven’t found out that there is 
a problem, so there isn’t any. Possibly, if there weren’t so many 
patent lawyers, we wouldn’t have so much of a patent problem, either. 

Senator Lone. Admiral Rickover, have you given any thought to 
the problem involved in some of these contracts where it is provided 
that the Government, in letting a contract to develop some item, will 
accord the Government a royalty-free license to use this item for the 
Government, but that in no event will the Government be permitted 
to use this development to provide services to the general public? 

Admiral Ricxover. That, of course, is the system used by the 
Department of Defense, but not by the Atomic ahewe Commission. 
Now, industry, for example, gets a great deal of benefit from the 
Government-owned AEC patents because they are rapidly made 
available to everyone. Many new developments in the atomic energy 
field are expedited because industry is able quickly to learn everything 
that has been developed and to build on that. This is a good way 
to get things done fast. It could even be that in this revolutionary 
and rapidly spiraling scientific and industrial age this is a faster way 
to develop our country industrially than is possible under the present 
patent system with its restrictions. Perhaps our patent laws should 
be investigated to see if they serve the intended purpose well. 

Senator Lona. It has come to my attention that in a certain con- 
tract—I do not believe this was the usual case, but an exception— 
concerning the development of weather control systems, an attempt 
to develop weather control, one contractor was able to obtain a con- 
tract with a provision that anything developed under this contract 
could not be used to provide general services to the public. If we 
are ever able to develop some system to control weather, can you see 
much use that the Government would have for weather control, except 
to Ss — services to the public? 

dmiral Ricxover. I definitely believe we should not turn over 
any element of weather control to a contractor. 

enator Lona. Well, the Government is working on weather control 
methods, Admiral Rickover. Assume that we eventually find a sys- 
tem whereby seeding the clouds might make the rain fall in the area 
where we want it and to prevent it from falling somewhere else. 
Would it not be rather extreme for us to have a provision in those 
contracts that the device which the taxpayers have paid to develop 
could not be used for their benefit? 

Admiral Ricxover. Such a provision I consider wrong, sir, because 
it is tantamount to the taxpayer underwriting somebody to get a 
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patent which stops the taxpayer himself from using his own resources 
Such a situation should not be permitted to occur. It may have been 
an oversight in the particular contract you mention. 

Senator Lone. How can public policy permit any such private 
patent? Now, Admiral Rickover, your achievements in developing 
the atomic submarine are rather well known. Have you found that 
the inability to accord private patent rights to individual contractors 
has impeded the development of the atomic submarine? 

Admiral Rickover. Categorically, I say ““No.’’ It is the same as 
the case of the psychiatrists in submarines. Having never heard 
about this situation, I didn’t know there was a problem. 

Senator Lone. Where you have a large number of contractors work- 
ing on parallel projects, would you personally feel that progress would 
be impeded if each one had the right to take out patent rights and 
have property rights in the secrets they developed? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir; I believe there would be. With the 
system in use in the Atomic Energy Commission all of this information 
is shared. 

Senator Lone. And you have no difficulty in persuading anyone to 
share what he develops as fast as he finds it? 

Admiral Ricxover. [| didn’t know until this morning there was any 
difficulty. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any knowledge of problems that exist 
in any other field outside of your own, where private contractors do 
not have the right to keep patents? 

Admiral Rickover. I have heard there are cases in other fields, but 
to the best of my knowledge, when one attempts to substantiate these 
cases, they seem to evaporate. In fact, our problem in the atomic 
energy field is we have too many contractors who want to do work 
under our patent conditions, and not the other way around. 

Senator Lone. So, as far as you are concerned, you have no know!l- 
edge of any difficulty i in persuading contractors to do the work for you. 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir. I have difficulty keeping contractors 
away who are trying to persuade me to give them more work. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any questions, Ben? 

Mr. Gorpon. Senator, I have a question, but I think that you cov- 
ered it already. But this, perhaps, looks at it in a more general way 
and I wonder if I could ask it. We have received complaints that the 
policy of giving away patent monopolies to contractors has a tendency 
of hampering the dissemination of new scientific and technical knowl- 
edge, at least until it can be patented or exploited. What do you think 
of this? Does the AEC policy prevent this kind of a situation? 

Admiral Rickover. There is a definite possibility that such a policy 
can hamper dissemination of scientific and engineering information. 
The present AEC and NASA policies tend to encourage rapid dissemi- 
nation of information. This is of great help in developing a new 
technology. Mind you, we are talking about new technology which 
it is incumbent on us to develop as rapidly as possible from a national 
standpoint. We are not discussing the patent situation per se. You 
and [ are not now talking about doing away with our patent system. 
We are merely discussing whether the Government owns the patents 
it has paid for. We are only talking about a particular aspect of the 
patent problem. 
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Senator Lona. Do you have knowledge of any companies who take 
the attitude that they are not interested in doing work for the Govern- 
ment unless they can keep private patent rights? 

Admiral Rickxover. I personally have never heard of any, sir. 
There may be some, but I have never encountered one. If a company 
attempted to do business with me that way I’d go elsewhere without 
a moment’s delay. If we have to depend on any one company in the 
United States to do Government work we are in a pretty bad way. 
We had better see to it without delay there is another. This issue we 
are discussing also touches on the problem of national interest versus 
group interest. I believe too much of group interest obtains in the 
United States. At this critical time in our national life we should not 
permit any group interest to predominate over the national interest. 
Because if our country is not strong, neither will any of the groups in 
our country be strong. They all derive their strength from our Nation. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Admiral Rickover. You 
are always frank, and you give us your best advice. 
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